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WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


This wonder of the deep is in the Mediterranean sea, 


not far from the city of Naples. It is only one of the won- 
crous things seen by seamen—a class of travellers of 
whom the Psalmist has said: ‘‘ These see the works of 
the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” —Sheet Anchor. 


From “ The Old Sea Captain.” 


“It must be very pleasant to be in a ship in fine weath- 
er, Captain.” 

* Ay! and in rough weather, too, to those that like the 

-sea. They love the heaving and tossing of the billows, 
and the rolling motion of the ship, boys. Whether it be a 
breeze or a hard gale, they delight in it. The tall masts 
and the bending sails, the winds whistling through the 
cordage, the ship dashing her way through the frothy foam, 
are all pleasant things to them! Then the blue jackets on 
the deck, shrouds, and yards, all doing their duty ; sharks 
and whales, sea-gulls, porpoises, and flying fish, make a 
change ; and now and then a distant sail heaves i: sight. 
On goes the ship, now tacking, and now flying afore ‘the 
wind, while the heaven above is bright and blue, or hung 
round with dark clouds, whose edges are as bright as sil- 
ver and gold.” 

** But the sea-sickness must be the worst!” 

“That's not a pleasant thing; but, like other troubles, 
it does not last always; and then you are all the happier 
when you feel yourself all right and tight.” 

** Did you ever see a burning mountain, Captain 2?” 

“JT have, boys; and it was when I was on a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, off Naples. The heavens were black- 
er than I ever like to see them. At first, there was noth- 
ing but smoke came out of the mountain; but after that, 
fire burst forth high into the air, and showers of ashes and 
stones. In a short time, the hole at the top seemed to 
boil over, and the fiery hot lava ran down the sides of the 
mountain.” 

** What mountain was it, Captain?” 

“Vesuvius, boys. It is about a league or two from the 
city of Naples, and is said to be about three or four thou- 
sand feet high. Sad mischief has been done by this burn- 
ing mountain, time back ; villages, towns, and cities, have 
been buried by the lava, stones, ashes and cinders, thrown 
out of it. It is one of these wonderful things that we can- 
not understand, boys. We can see in it the power of 
God ; and, if we do not see in it the wisdom of God, it is 
because of our dim-sightedness. The thoughts of God are 
not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are his ways higher 
than our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts.” 

“What other wonderful things have you seen, Cap- 
tain?” 

“ What wonderfal things! Why every thing in the 
world is wonderful. I have seen storms, and icebergs, 
and whirlpools, and water spouts, high mountains, and 
fearful waterfalls; but the most wonderful of all the works 
of creation is man. Well might the psalmist say, ‘‘ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the” angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet. 
Psalm viii. 4. But, boys, we may, perhaps, talk of these 
things another time. Farewell, for the present ; when 
you next‘ heave in sight, the old Sea Captain will look 
over his log, and find something that will amuse you.”’ 

“Thank you, Captain. Thank you.” 








Narrative. 








WONDERFUL ESCAPE FROM THE INDIANS. 


A HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 


James Morgan, a native of Maryland, married at an 
early age, and soon after settled near Bryant’s Station, in 
the wilds of Kentucky. Like most pioneers of the West, 
he had cut down the cane, built a cabin, deadened the 
timber, enclosed a field with a worm fence, and planted 
some corn. 

It was on the 7th of August, 1782; the sun had de- 
scended ; a pleasant breeze was playing through the sur- 
rounding wood; the cane bowed under its influence, and 
the broad green leaves of the corn waved in the air; Mor- 
gan had seated himself in the door of his cabin, with his 
infant on his knee; his young and happy wife had laid 
aside her spinning wheel, and was busily engaged in pre- 
paring the frugal meal. ‘That afternoon he had acciden- 
tally found a bundle of letters, which he had finished read- 
ing to his wife before he had taken his seat in the door. 
It was a correspondence in which they acknowledged an 
early and earnest attachment for each other, and the peru- 
sal left evident traces of joy on the countenances of both ; 
the little infant, too, seemed to partake of its parent’s 
feelings, by its cheerful smiles, playful humor, and infan- 
tile caresses. While thus agreeably employed, the report 
of a rifle was heard ; another followed in quick succession. 
Morgan sprang to his feet, his wife ran to the door, and 
they simultaneously exclaimed, ‘‘ Indians.” 

The door was immediately barred, and the next moment 
their fears were realized by a bold and spirited attack of a 
small party of Indians. The cabin could not be success- 
fully defended, and time was precious. Morgan, cool, 
brave and prompt, soon decided. While he was in the 
act of concealing his wife under the floor, a mother’s feel- 
ings overcame her—she arose—seized her infant, but was 
afraid that its cries would betray her place of concealment. 
She once more pressed her child to her agitated bosom, 
again and again kissed it with impassioned tenderness. 
The infant, alarmed at the profusion of tears that fell upon 
its cheek, looked up in its mother’s face, threw its little 
arms around her neck, and wept aloud. ‘“ In the name of 
heaven, Eliza, release the child or be lost,’’ said the dis- 
tracted husband, in a soft, imploring voice, as he forced 
the infant from his wife, hastily took up his gun, knife aud 
hatchet, ran up the ladder that led to the garret. and drew 
it after him. In a moment the door was burst open, and 
the savages entered the house. 

By this time Morgan had secured his child in a bag, 
and lashed it to his back ; then throwing off some clap- 
boards from the cabin’s roof, he resolutely leaped to the 
gronnd. Ile was assailed by two Indians. As the first 
approached, he knocked him down with the butt of his 
gun. The other advanced with uplifted tomahawk, Mor- 
gan let fall his gun, and closed in. The savage made a 
blow, missed, but severed the cord that bound the infant 
to his baek, and it fell. The contest over the child now 
became warm and fierce, and was carried on with knives 
only. The robust and athletic Morgan at length got the 
ascendancy ; both were badly cut and bled freely, but the 
stabs of the white man were better and deeper, and the 
savage soon sunk to the earth in death. Morgan hastily 
took up his child and hurried off. 

The Indians in the house, busily engaged in drinking 
and plundering, were not apprised of the contest in the 
yard, until the one that had been knocked down gave 

















signs of returning life, and called them to the scene of ac- 
tion. Morgan was discovered, immediately, and a dog put 
upon his trail. Operated upon by all the feelings of a hus- 
band and father, he moved with the speed of a hunted stag 
and soon outstripped the Indians, but the dog kept in close 
pursuit. Finding it impossible to outrun or elude the cun- 
ning animal, trained to hunts of this kind, he halted until 
it came within a few yards of him, then fired and Lrought 
him down. Ina short time he reached the house of his 
brother, who resided between Bryant’s Station and Lexing- 
ton, where he left his child, and the two brothers set out 
for his dwelling. As they approached, light broke upon 
his view—his steps quickened, his fears increased, and 
the most agonizing apprehensions crowded upon his mind. 
Emerging from a cane brake, he beheld his house in 
flames, and almost burnt to the ground. ‘* My wife!” he 
exclaimed, as he pressed one hand to his forehead, and 
grasped the fence with the other, to support his tottering 
frame. He gazed some time on the ruin and desolation 
before‘him, advanced a few paces, and sunk exhausted to 
the earth. 

Morning came, the luminary of heaven arose, and still 
found him seated near the almost expiring embers. In his 
right hand he held a small stick, with which he was trac- 
ing the hame of “ Eliza” on the ground; his left hand 
was thrown on his favorite dog that lay by his side, look- 
ing first on the ruins and then on his master with evident 
signs of grief. Morgan arose. The two brothers now 
made search, and found some bones burnt to ashes, which 
they carefully gathered, and silently consigned to their 
mother earth, beneath the wide spread branches of a vener- 
able oak, consecrated by the purest and holiest recollec- 
tion. 

Several days after this, Morgan was engaged in a des- 
perate battle at the lower Blue Licks. The Indians came 
off victors, and the surviving whites returned across the 
Licking, pursued by the enemy Yor a distance of six and 
thirty miles. : 

James Morgan was amongst the Jast who crossed the 
river, and was in the rear until the hill was descended. 
As soon as he beheld the Indians re-appear on the ridge, 
he felt and knew his wrongs and recollected the Jovely ob- 
ject of his affections. He urged on his horse, and pressed 
to the front. While in the act of leaping from the sad- 
dle, he received a rifle ball in his thigh and fell ; an Indian 
sprang upon him, seized him by the hair, and applied the 
scalping knife. At this moment, Morgan cast up his eyes 
and recognized the handkerchief that bound the head of 
the savage, and which he knew to be his wife’s. This 
added renewed strength to his body, and increased his ac- 
tivity to fury. He quickly threw his left arm around the 
Indian, and with a death-like grasp hugged him to his 
besom, plunged his knife into his side, and he expired in 
his arms. Releasing himself from the savage, Morgan 
crawled under the small oak, on an elevated piece of 
ground, a short distance from him. The scene of action 
shifted, and he remained undiscovered and unscalped, an 
anxious spectator of the battle. 

It was now midnight. The savage band had, after tak- 
ing all the scalps they could find, left the battle ground. 
Morgan was seated at the foot of the oak; its trunk sup- 
ported his head. The rugged and uneven ground that 
supported him, was covered with the slain; the once white 
and projecting rocks, bleached with the rain and the sun 
of centuries, were crimson with blood that had warmed the 
heart and animated the bosom of the patriot and soldier.. 
The pale glimmering of the moon occasionally threw a 
faint light upon the mangled bodies of the dead, then a 
passing cloud enveloped all in darkness, and gave addi- 
tional horror to the feeble cries of a few still lingering in 
the last agonies of protracted death, rendered doubly ap- 
palling by the hoarse growl of the bear, the loud how! of 
the wolf, the shrill and varied notes of the wild cat and 
panther, feeding on the dead and dying. Morgan beheld 
the scene with heart-rending sensation, and looked forward 
with the apathy of despair to his own end, 

A large, ferocious looking bear, covered all over with 
blood, now approached him; he threw himself on the 
ground, silently commended his soul to Heaven, and in 
breathless anxiety awaited his fate. The satiated animal 
slowly passed on without noticing him. Morgan raised 
his head; was about to offer thanks for his unexpeeted 
preservation, when the cry of a pack of wolves opened 
upon him, aud awakened him to a sense of danger. He 
placed his hands over his eyes, fell on his face, and in si- 
lent agony awaited his fate. He now heard a rustling in 
the bushes; steps approached ; a cold chill ran over him. 
Imagination—creative, busy imagination, was actively em- 
ployed ; death, the most horrible death awaited him ; ‘his 
limbs would in all probability be torn from him, and be 
devoured alive. He felt a touch—the vital spark was al- 
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most extinguished-—another touch more violent than the | friend Charles, and suppose again that these Indians on | 
thy refusal to give up thy island of Great Britain, were to | 


first, and he was turned over. The cold sweat ran down in 
torrents—his hands were violently forced from his face— 
the moon passed from under a cloud—a faint ray beamed 
upon him—his eyes involuntarily cpened, and he beheld 
his wife, who in scarce audible voice exclaimed, ‘* My hus- 
band! my husband!” and fell npon his bosom. 

Morgan now learned from his wife, that after the In- 
dians entered the house, they found some spirits and drank 
freely ; an altercation soon took place—one of them re- 
ceived a mortal stab and fell; his blood ran through the 
floor upon her. Believing it to be the blood of her hus- 
band, she shrieked aloud and betrayed her place of con- 
cealment. . 

She was immediately taken and bound. The party, af- 
ter setting fire to the house, proceeded to Bryant's Sta- 
tion. On the day of battle of the Blue Licks, a horse, 
with a saddle and bridle, rushed by her, which she knew 
to be her husband’s. During the action the prisoners were 
left unguarded—made their escape, and lay concealed be- 
neath some bushes under the bank of the river. After the 
Indians had returned the pursuit, and left the battle ground, 
she, with some other persons who had escaped with her, 
determined to make a search for their friends, and if on 
the field and living to save them, if possible, from the 
beasts of prey. After searching for some time, and almost 
despairing of success, she fortunately discovered him. 

The party of Colonel Logan found Morgan and his wife, 
and restored them to their friends, their infant and their 
home.— Morristown Jerseyman. 
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CHARLES II. AND WILLIAM PENN, 1681. 


When William Penn was about to sail from England 
for Pennsylvania, he went to take leave of the King, and 
the following conversation occurred ;— 

“Friend William,” said Charles, ‘‘I have sold you a 
noble province in North America; but still I suppose you 
have no thoughts of going thither yourself.” 

“Yes I have,” replied William, ‘“ and am just come to 
bid thee farewell.” 

“* What, venture yourself among the savages of North 
America! Why, man, what security have you, that you 
will not be in the war kettle in two hours after setting foot 
on their shores ?” 

“The. best of security in the world,” replied Penn. 

**T doubt that, friend William; I have no idea of any 
security against these cannibals but in a regiment of good 
soldiers, with their muskgts and bayonets. And mind, I 
tell you beforehand, that with all my good will for you and 
for your family, to whom I am under obligation, | will not 
send a single soldier with you.” 

**T want none of thy soldiers,” answered William, ‘I 
depend on something better than thy soldiers.” 

The King wished to know what that was. 

** Why I depend on themselves—on their moral sense— 
and on the grace of God which bringeth salvation, and 
hath appeared unto all men.” 

“I fear, friend William, that that grace has never ap- 
peared to the Indians of North America.” 

‘*Why not to them as well as others ?’’ 

“If it had appeared to them,” said the king, “they 
would hardly have treated my subjects so barbarously as 
they have done.” 

‘That is no proof to the contrary, friend Charles. Thy 
subjects were the aggressors. When thy subjects first 
went to North America, they found these poor people the 
fondest and kindest creatures in the world. Every day 
they would watch for them to come ashore and hasten to 
meet them, and feast them on their best fish, and venison 
and corn, which was all that they had. In return for this 
hospitality of the savages, as we call them, thy subjects 
termed Christians, seized on their country and rich hunt- 
ing grounds, for farms for themselves! Now is it to be 
wondered at, that these much injured people should have 
been driven to desperation by such injustice, and that 
burning with revenge, they should have committed some 
excesses ?” 

“Well, then, I hope, friend William, you will not 
complain when they come to treat you in the same man- 
ner.” 

“T am not afraid of it!” said Penn. 

* Aye, how will you avoid it. You mean to get their 
hunting grounds, too, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; but not by driving these poor people away from 
them, but by buying them.” 

“* Buy their lands of them! why man you have already 
bought them of me.” 

‘“* Yes; I know I have, and at a dear rate too, but I did 
it only to get thy good will, not that I thought thou hadst 
any right to their lands.” 

* Zounds, man! no right to their lands? Why, the 
right of discovery ; the right which the Pope and all Chris- 
tian kings have agreed to give one another.” 

“The right of discovery! a strange kind of right in- 
deed. Now suppose, friend Charles, some canoe loads of 
these Indians, crossing the sea, and discovering thy island 
of Great Britain, were to claim it as their own, and set it 
up for sale over thy head, what wouldst thou think of it?” 

“‘ Why—why—why,” replied Charles, ‘‘ I must confess, 
I should think it a great piece of impudence in them.” 

“Well then, how canst thou, a CurisT1an, and a Curis- 
T1AN Patnce too, do that which thou so utterly condemn- 
eatin ‘those"people whom thou callest savages? ‘Yes, 





make war on thee, and having weapons more destructive 
than thine, were to destroy many of thy subjects, and to 
drive the rest away, wouldst thou not think them horribly 
cruel ?” 

The king assenting to this with strong marks of con- 
viction, William proceeded—* Well, then, friend Charles, 
how can I who call myself a Christian, do what I should 
abhor even in heathens? No, I will not doit. ButI will 
buy the right of the proper owners, even the Indians 
themselves. By so doing, | shall imitate God himself in 
his justice and mercy, and thereby insure his blessing on 
my colony, if I should ever live to plant one in North 
America.— Weem’s Life of William Penn. 
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THE CIRCUS. 


The children of a day school were once requested by 
their teacher to write for a composition what they thought 
of the Circus. 

Julia Nelson was a Jaughing, funny little girl, and she 
wrote something like this. “I know nothing about the 
circus, except what I have seen yesterday and to day, and 
I am sure I could never have guessed what such a won- 
derful parade meant. If somebody had not told me, I be- 
lieve | should have thought the Arabs had come to town, 
for 1 have read about their having fine horses, and carry- 
ing their tents about, and spreading them when they found 
a place where they wanted to stop. It would please me 
very much if the circus-riders would remove their tents to 
another part of the village, for I do not see, nor hear 
anything good about them, and I am quite tired of their 
noise.” 

Eunice Pearce wrote that she used to think it would be 
delightful to go inside the tents and see the curious per- 
formances ; and her uncle took her to see them once, but 
she never wished to go again, for she was so frightened 
that she trembled all the time; and she was very sure 
nobody was any wiser or better for going to see them. 

There was one piece of which I wish I could give you 
an entire copy, but as I cannot do that, I will tell you all 
that I can remember. It was written by Maria Sanborn, 
a little girl who was not more than eleven years old. The 
teacher had observed that she was writing very busily all 
the forenoon, and seemed to notice nothing that was pass- 
ing around her. ‘Her sheet was well filled; and though 
she said she had never attended a circus, she had got so 
much knowledge of it as to be able to give many good rea- 
sons why she was sure it was a place of folly and wicked- 
ness. ‘In the first place,” she wrote, ‘the circus is 
managed by people who do not keep the Sabbath, for I re- 
member when they were here last year, they came into 
the village and spread out their tents on the Sabbath. 
Then, the persons who make it their business to ride and 
leap in the circus are certainly wasting the time and 
strength which God gave them to do good with; and they 
are inducing other people to come and see them, and waste 
their time ; and besides, they are taking a great deal of 
money from the people without giving them anything val- 
uable in return for it. In addition to all this, I think the 
horses are abused, for they have to work a part of the time 
very hard, and in a manner which is quite unnatural to 
them.” —Day School Sketches. 
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THE GUARDED HOUSE. 


When the year 1814 began, troops of Swedes, Cossacks, 
Germans and Russians, were within half an hour’s march 
of the town of Sleswick; and new and fearful reports of 
the behaviour of the soldiers were brought from the coun- 
try every day. There had been a truce, which was to 
come to an end at midnight of the 5th of January, which 
was now drawing near. 

On the outskirts of the town, on the side where the 
enemy lay, there was a house standing alone, and in it 
there was an old pious woman, who was earnestly praying 
in the words of an ancient hymn, that God would raise up 
a wall around them, so that the enemy might fear to attack 
them. 

In the same house dwelt her daughter, a widow, and 
her grandson, a youth of twenty years. He heard the 
prayer of his grandmother, and could not restrain himself 
from saying, that he did not understand how she could ask 
for anything so impossible as that a wall should be built 
around them, which could keep the enemy away from 
their house. The old- woman, who was now deaf, caused 
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what her grandson said to be explained to her, but only 
answered that she had but prayed in general for protec. 
tion for themselves and their town’s people. ‘‘ However,” 
she added, ‘‘ do you think that if it were the will of/God 
to build a wall around us, it would be impossible to him?” 

And now came the dreaded night of the 5th of January; 
and about midnight the troops began to enter on all sides, 
The house we were speaking of lay close by the road, and 
was larger than the dwellings near it, which were onl 
very small cottages. Its inhabitants looked out with anx- 
ious fear, as parties of the soldiers entered one ofter an- 
other, and even went to the neighboring houses to ask for 
what they wanted; but all rode past their dwelling, 
Throughout the whole day there had been a heavy fall of 
snow—the first that winter—and towards evening the storm 
became violent .o a degree seldom known. At length 
came four parties of Cossacks, who had been hindered by 
the snow from entering the town by another road. This 
part of the outskirts was at some distance from the town 
itself, and therefore they would not go farther; so that all 
the houses around that where the old woman lived were 
filled with these soldiers, who quartered themselves in 
them ; in several houses there were fifty or sixty of these 
half-savage men. It was a terrible night for those who 
dwelt in this part of the town, filled to overflowing with 
the troops of their enemies. 

But not a single soldier came into the grandmother's 
house ; and amidst the loud noises and wild sounds all 
around, not even a knock at this door was heard, to the 
great wonder of the family within. The next morning, as 
it grew light, they saw the cause. The storm had drifted 
such a mass of snow, to such a height, between the road- 
side and the house, that to approach it was impossible. 
“Do you not now see, my son,” said the old grand- 
mother, “that it was possible for God to raise a wall 
around us?” 

Does not this story remind us of the words, ‘‘ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him 
and delivereth them?” Does it not seem as if the snow 
had been gathering together as by angels’ hands to forma 
defence for that hou-e where one dwelt who thus feared 
God and trusted in Him? 


ON ennmeenmnse 


THE MOURNER. 


“It is very lonely, mamma,” murmured a fair and love- 
ly girl, as she rested upon a sofa one evening ; ‘it is very 
lonely now, and the night seems very long. Shall I never 
see papa any more?” 

“ Yes, my love, you will see him in a brighter world 
than this.” 

‘* But this is a fair world,” said the little girl? “1 Jove 
to run and play in the warm sunshine, and pick the water 
cresses from the brook; and when the weather is a little 
warmer, I shall go and gather the blue eyed violet, that Pa 
said was like me.” 

“Too like I fear,” said the mother, as the tear-drop 
trembled on the drooping lid, ‘‘ but, my dear child, there 
is a fuirer world than this, where the flowers never fade; 
where clouds never hide the light of that glorious sky; 
for the glory of Him whose name is love, beams brightly 
and forever in those golden courts ; the trees that grow on 
the bank of the river which waters that blessed place, never 
fade as they do in this world, and when friends meet there, 
they will be parted no more, but will sing hymns of praise 
to God and the Lamb forever.” 

‘And shall I go to that happy place when I die,” said 
the child, ‘* and will you go with me?” 

“Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘ we shall go-in God’s own 
time; when he calls us from this life, we shall dwell for- 
ever in his presence.” 

It was a little while, and the mother bent over the grave 
of this little frail flower of intellect, withered by the un- 
timely frosts of death, but was she alone, when in the twi- 
light shades sxe sat upon the grassy mould, where the 
deep and yearning hopes of that fond heart were gathered 
in obvious silence?’ Ohno! The soft and silvered tones 
of buried love whispered in .the breeze and lifted the 
drooping flowers overcharged with the dewy tears of night. 
The diamond stars, that one by one came forth upon their 
shining watch, seemed beaming with the light of that 
deathless flame, which burned undimmed upon the inmost 
shrine of her heart, and she enjoyed in the holy hours of 
solitude, that communion of pure spirits, which our exalted 
faith alone can bestow. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
NATHANIEL AND NAOMI. 


Benares is one of the largest cities in the East Indies; 
and as it is full of heathen temples, and thousands of brah- 
mins dwell there, it is called ‘the holy city.” The aged 
and sick are brought to this place from all parts of the 
country, as the people believe that all who die within its 
walls are sure to be happy after death. On the outside of 
the town crowds of Hindoos are seen plunging into the 
river Ganges, in the hope that the waters of the “ sacred 
river” will wash away their sins. 

In this city lived Ram Rutten, a Hindoo of respectable 
family. He had been from his youth a very strict idola- 
tor. One day a Christian tract was put into his hands. 
He read it, and it awakened a desire to know more about 
the truths which he had therein learned for the first time. 
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He was for some time likMthe treasurer of queen Can- 
dace; see Acts viii. 26—40. He read the truth, but did 
not understand what it meant, for nc Philip came to in- 
struct him. As he knew no one who could guide him, he 
left his home to search after a teacher of the truth; and 
in his travels he came toa place where there was a na- 
tive Christian, who talked to him, and then sent him with 
aletter to a missionary. After he had been with the mis- 
sionary he learned more about the way of salvation ; but, 
as he was very proud of heart, he did not humble himself 
and believe in Christ as the Saviour of sinners. He then 
went away from his teacher, and joined the enemies ‘of 
the Gospel ; still he was not happy, and at length came 
back, saying that he could not longer refuse to believe the 
truth. From this time he lived as a true Christian, and 
at his baptism took the name of Nathaniel, as he wished 
to be like him, a man in whom there was no guile. His 
three little boys he named Abel, Noah and Moses. 

His wife, like all the women of India, had never been 
taught to read. She went daily to the orphan girl’s school 
to learn ; but when her husband spoke to her on the sub- 
ject of religion, she said to him, “* And do you really be- 
lieve that God sent his Son from heaven to die for sinners? 
I can never believe that. If we were good people, I could 
believe that he might send his Son to teach us > but for 
such sinners as we are, he would never send his Son to 
die!” Itis indeed avery wonderful thing, that God should 
so love the world as to:send Jesus Christ to die on the 
cross that we might be saved; and it is not surprising that 


‘this poor woman should think it too good to be true when 


she heard it for the first time. 

Ram Rutten—or, as he should now be called, Nathan- 
iel—was taken ill, and died. He died trusting in Christ, 
and believing that he should’ rise from the dead and pos- 
sess eternal life. His widow wept, but still she did not 
love the Saviour who was so precious to her departed 
husband; for her heart was not yet humbled. One of 
her sons became unwell, and after some time he died. 
She wept for her son, but did not weep for her sins. A 
second son was taken ill, and died likewise; she felt her 
loss, but still she did not submit her heart to Christ. Her 
third son, Noah, to whom she looked as her comfort, next 
sickened ; and it pleased God to remove him also, “ the 
only son of his mother.” In great distress of mind she 
cried, “It is enough? Lord it is enough! I will hum- 
ble myself to thee!” The Lord softened her heart, and 
she learned that he had done right in taking away her 
husband and her three children. She was now led to put 
her whole trust in Christ, and grew in grace. When 
she was baptized, she was asked what name she wished to 
be called? She said, ‘“‘ Naomi, for the Lord hath dealt 
with me as he dealt with her. I was full when I came, 
but now I am empty.” Ruth i.21. Thus, at last, she 
was enabled to say with the psalmist, ‘‘It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted ; that I might learn thy statutes,” 
Psalm exix. 71. 

Would you like to know what has become of Naomi? 
The last accounts the missionaries have sent, tell us that 
she is living in the city of Benares, engaged in teaching 
little orphan girls, and is an ornament to the faith she pro- 
fesses. May the Lord bless her instructions, in leading 
many little Hindoo orphans to know and love the Lord our 
Saviour. 
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NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


“The Light-hearted Girl, a tale for Children,” by Joseph Al- 
den, D. D. is the title of a new book, just published by Benj. 
Perkins & Co. Boston. It gives an example of true happiness, 
resulting from an amiable disposition, accompanied with senti- 
ments and feelings of piety. We recommend it to our young 
readers, and give them the first chapter as a specimen of the 
work :— 


THE PLAY-HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 


“QO mamma, do come and see my house! It is so per- 
fectly beautiful, I don’t believe anybody ever had such a 
nice house, and so many pretty thingsin it. Please, moth- 
er, come and see it.” 

These words were spoken by a bright eyed, curly hair- 
ed girl, about eight years of age. 

The mother laid aside her sewing, and followed her 
little daughter. Her house was under an apple-tree which 
stood near the door. Its limbs were loaded with fruit, 
which caused their extremities to touch the ground. 
There was an open space through which you might enter, 
and then you were shaded from the sun, and concealed 
from view by the foliage. It was a charming place for a 
play-house ; only it would not shed rain; but children 
should be in the house when it rains. 

Jane had laid some pieces of board on the grass for a 
floor ; and on some blocks, for tables, she had set out her 
furniture. This consisted of several pieces of broken 
crockery, three or four spools on which cotton had been 
wound, a couple of paper boxes which had contained hooks 
and eyes, a wooden knife and fork which a good-natured 
boy had made for her, and several wooden spoons which 
she had made for herself; perhaps you would not have 
known that they were meant for spoons unless she had 
told you. 

But there was one thing more, which she thought was 
more valuable than all the other things she had. It was 
her doll. 

I will tell. you,how she came by it. One day her moth- 
er sent her to the store to get some needles, Mr. Jones 








was just opening a crate of earthern flower-pots; and 
among them there was an earthern man, about as long as 
your hand. I don’t know how it came in among the flow- 
er-pots. Mr. Jones gave it to Jane. She was delighted 
with it, for she saw that she could dress it, and make a 
doll of it. She had never had a doll except one that was 
made of rags. But now she could have a doll with a face, 
and nose, and mouth. 

She dressed it very neatly, and thought it would have 
been perfectly beautiful, if it had only been white. But 
she was well satisfied with it as it was, and thought a great 
deal of it, as appears from the expression recorded above, 
“I don’t believe any body ever had so nice a house, and 
so many pretty things in it.” 

Perhaps the reader may have a great many costly play- 
things, and may be disposed to say that Jane was foolish 
in thinking so much of her broken crockery and boxes. 


But I think it quite likely, that she derived more pleasure . 


from her playthings, than you do from yours. 

‘The reason was, she was easily contented. She enjoy- 
ed what God had seen fit to give her. She was not long- 
ing for what belonged to others. 

Jane’s mother went with her, and stooped down, and 
got into her house. She tried to sympathize with her 
daughter in her happiness, but there was a sadness in her 
smile which was not unobserved by Jane, and which damp- 
ed her spirits a little; for she might be said to live in the 
life of her mother. Mrs. L. was a widow, and was poor. 
She earned her daily bread by the labor of her hands. 
She was often obliged to wake and toil while others slept. 

In her younger days she was removed far from want. 
When she was a child, she had playthings of every de- 
scription—dolls dressed in silks—little china tea-setts— 
aud sofas, and chairs, and many such things. 

As she compared Jane’s playthings with those which she 


used to have, the contrast made her sad for a moment; | 


but when she saw that Jane was quite as happy as she 
used to be, her sadness gave place to gratitude. She thank- 


ed God that such simple things could give so much happi- | 


ness to her darling child. 
She sat down and played company with Jane, though 
she had to sit up till midnight to make up for lost time. 


~ 





NURSERY SCENES. 


**O, no, no,” said little Lucy, hugging all the playthings 
up in her arms, ‘‘ go away, George, you can’t have one, 
I’m going to set the table for my dolly.” Little George 
had just been well washed, his soft yellow hair nicely 
brushed, and having kicked off his night gown while his 
dress was fastening, he was ready to scramble off on his 
hands and feet to claim his share of the playthings, and 
begin hisday’s work. ‘* No, no,” cried Lucy, andGeorge’s 
bright face was clouded, and the tears began to run over 
his sweet clean cheeks. He looked up to his mother from 
whose lap he had just bounded with so much joy. The 
mother fixed her eyes on Lucy, hoping she would soon feel 
kindly towards her brother ; but she felt very selfish just 


then, and the little boy grew impatient, and reached his ; 
arms up with an earnest cry, while his sister repeated, | 
The mother was obliged , 
to take some of the playthings from the selfish sister, and | 


‘no, no, you can’t have one.” 


give them to her brother ; then she drew her towards her, 


saying, ‘‘ come here, my child, let me talk with you awhile. | 


Look up to Charley’s bird in his cage. He is a beautiful 


creature, with a round yellow breast, brown head, and . 
black wings, and he has a fine little house to live in all by | 


himself. He has a cup of seeds, and a cup of water,/a 


piece of apple and a lump of sugar all to himself. He has | 


two perches, one high and the other low, and no little bird 
ever comes to take one ofthem from him. There he stays 
all day and night. He takes which end of the perch he 
likes, and eats and sings, as he chooses, and no other bird 
ever asks him for a piece of sugar, or a part of his seeds. 
Do you think Charley is very happy? He has a pretty 
cage. Yes, and would you like to have a little house made 
for you so snug that brother cannot get in, and have all 
your playthings to yourself, and your apples and candy all 
alone?” ‘*O, I don’t love to be alone,” said Lucy. ‘‘Do 
you think Charley would be happier if he had another ca- 
nary to pay and skip with him, to shell out the seeds with 
him, and then to tune their little throats together, and war- 
ble their sweet songs?” ‘‘ Wouldn’t he?” said Lucy, fix- 
ing an inquiriing look on her mother’s face. ‘ Well, I 
think he would,” answered her mother, ‘‘ and if he had a 
companion, I hope he would treat him kindly ; but what 
do you think of that sister who would not give her brother 
one plaything?” ‘‘ She was naughty,” said Lucy. ‘Yes, 
she was naughty. Before you had that dear little brother, 
you were lonely, like Charley in his cage, and George was 
given you to make you happier ; and now will you not di- 
vide your playthings with him?’ Lucy ran and laid all 
the playthings in George’s lap, and then sat down to build 
him a pretty block house. She had forgotten dolly’s table, 
and loved her little brother ; and joy and peace again smiled 
in the nursery.—Mother’s Journal. 
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LEARNING TO ACT. 


Edward, Thomas, and little Peter had made a rush from 
the back hall door leading to the lawn, and Mary was has- 
tening down stairs to join them, when Mr. Franklin hav- 
ing reached the doorway, playfully put one of his crutches 
across the passage, and demanded toll from his daughter, 


before he would let her pass. Mary instantly flung her 
arms round the neck of her father, and gave him a kis 

with a right good will, well knowing what kind of paymen 

was required. 

In a short time the whole party were seated, and the 
business of the meeting began on the part of Mr. Frank- 
lin; while his children, eager to catch his remarks, fixed 
: their animated eyes on their indulgent parent. 
| ‘* Every one,” said Mr. Franklin, “ who has at all learn- 
| ed to think and to feel correctly, must be anxious to learn 
; to act usefully ; and though young people can hardly be 
_ expected to be useful on a large scale, yet may they in al- 
| most every situation render service, in some degree to 
those around them.” 

Edward. But I should like to be very useful, indeed. 

“ And so should I,” was repeated by Mary, Thomas, and 
little Peter in succesion. 

Mr. Franklin. No doubt of it; and I am glad to hear 
you so express yourselves ; but, remember, that one useful 
act really performed, however small it may be, outweighs 
a dozen useful desires and intentions. You must never, 
therefore, refrain from doing an act of usefulness on ac- 
count of its being a small one. If you saw a pig rooting 
up the potatoes in a cottager’s garden, or the gate of a tur- 
nip field carelessly left open, or met a little child wander- 
ing abraod, not knowing its way home ; you would do well 
to give the cottager intelligence about the pig, to shut and 
. fasten the gate of the turnip field, and to take the strayed 

little child by the hand, leading it home; these acts of 
| kindness would be small, but they would be very useful, 
preventing much mischief and anxiety. 

E. Yes, yes! I hope we shall act in this way., 

Mr. F. It is said that a kind-hearted man once made 
himself useful, by lending small sums of money to people of 
good character who stood in need of them ; on the condition 
that, when they could afford it, they should lend the same 
; Sums to others on the same terms; thus, perhaps, these 
small sums might go on doing good from one generation 
to another. 

+ E. If ever I become rich, I should like to do the very 
} same thing. 
| Thomas. And so should I. 
| Mr. F. There are various ways in which young peo- 
ple may make themselves useful. | And, by and by, I hope 
| that my Mary and Edward will enter on some of them. 
; One of the most useful ways in which you can be employ- 
| ed, is that of becoming Sunday School teachers. Thou- 
, Sands and tens of thousands have been taught in Sunday 
| Schools to fear God, and to read his holy word. Now 
‘ there cannot be a kinder, nor a more useful act performed 

in the world, than that of instructing the ignorant, and 

helping them on their way to heaven. 

- Mamma tells me that, in a few years, I may be able 

to make myself very useful in this way. 

Mr. F. If we really are thankful to God for his goodness ° 
and tender mercy ; if we truly love the Redeemer for what 
he has done and suffered for us, and unfeignedly value the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, we shall earnestly desire to be the 
means, in God’s hand, of making known to others the glad 
tidings of salvation. Show me a Sunday School teacher, 
who with an humble heart and zealous desire to do good 
is thus occupied, and I will pronounce him to be a friend 

| of humanity, and deserving the respect and gratitude of 
young and old. 

E. I hope soon to be a Sunday School teacher. 

T. It will be a long while before T shall be wise enough, 
but I will do my best. 

Mr. F. You have all of you read the account of the rich 
man and the poor man, who were shipwrecked on an is- 
land inhabited by savages. The rich man was despised 
and treated as a slave, because he could not make himself 
useful ; while the poor man, who had been a basket ma- 
ker, by forming head-dresses for the savages of the reeds 
and rushes, and making them wicker-work of the osiers, 
rose rapidly into importance. In this state of things the 
rich man became the slave or servant of the poor man. 

P. Papa! I should like to learn to plat rushes, and to 
make things for the savages, and then they would not make 
a slave of me. 

Mr, F. 1 hope that my Peter will not venture on ship- 
board till duty calls him there, and then he need not fear 
the savages. It is a good rule, in learning to act, never 
to despise even the least act of usefulness, and never to 
neglect a fair opportunity of knowing how to perform it; 
from the blacking of a shoe to the cleaning of a clock; 
from the making of a mouse trap to the management of a 
steam-engine. When a person has once acquired a knowl- 
edge of useful arts, go where he will he will ever find means 
of putting it in practice. 

T. But rich people never work, papa? 

Mr. F. O yes, they do; often harder than others. Have 
you forgotten that Peter the Great, worked as a common 
shipwright. It was that he might be able to direct others, 
that he set about learning to build ships himself. In com- 
mon life in the country, whatever may be a person’s pur- 
suits, to know how to sharpen a knife, to use a gimlet, 
hammer, saw, and chisel, to take a lock to pieces and clean 
it, to set out plants and trees, as well as a hundred other 
things, gives him a great advantage. Common observa- 
tion, with a little reading and reflection, will be quite suf- 
ficient to enable any one to do such things. 

E- Whenever I see the carpenter, the glazier, the pump 
maker, the wheelwright, or the gardener at work, I will 
keep a sharp eye on him for the future, 

T. And so will I; and so will you, Peter, won’t you? 

P. Yes: but I should like to know how to plat, reeds 
and rushes, for all that, = = — ae 
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E. I thought, papa, that a man should only learn one | ing mainly on kindness and love, to win her affection. In this 
, She was entirely successful, for Ellen watched with eagerness 


trade. 
Mr. F. Every man should make himself thoroughly 
master of the pursuit he follows, and never neglect it to go 


after others; but, if we keep our eyes open, we shall see | 


and learn much that is useful, without loss of time and 
neglect of duty. I know a man at this present time who 
is able to do almost every thing that is wanted about a 
house. He can build, put on slates and tiles, Jath, and 
plaster ; do carpenter’s work, glaze windows, paint and 
paper rooms, repair locks, bolts, and bells, clean a clock, 
lay out a garden, and prune trees. .Now such a man as 
this in a neighborhood is a treasure. But I must now 
leave yon. Accustom yourself to acts of usefulness, and 
you will never be happy unless you perform them. 
[Learning to Act. 


Gditorial. 


THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 

“T think,” Mary, “that we have found, at last, just such a 
child as we desire ; intelligent, amiable, prepossessing in her ap- 
pearance, and an orphan. There seems to be no reason why we 
should not adopt her as our own.” 

“TI confess that I am very much pleased with the little girl, 
and already feel my heart drawn towards her. Such a child as 
she seems to be, ought to be raised above the station in which 
she has been born, because she is by nature, above it.” 

Such was the conversation between a gentleman and his wife, 
as they emerged from the door of a house in Boston, and walked 
slowly up the street. They were young, but they seemed to 
have been bound together, by mutual sorrow, as well as mutual 
joy, for the deep black dress of the lady, and the crape on the 
hat of her husband, spoke of the death of some object of their 
united love. They ad lost three lovely children, each of which 
lived apparently in robust health, until it first began to try the 
first words of childhood, and then it sickened and died. Thus 
had three, successively, lived their short lives and died, until the 
hearts of the parents became sad and sorrowful, and they deter- 
mined to adopt, as their own, some friendless child, whose natu- 
rally strong and healthy constitution, might guard it against the 
sad fate of their own children. 

The house, from which we just saw them proceed, was the 
“Orphan. Asylum,” where they had been to seek a little girl, 
whom they might adopt as their own, and their search had been 
successful. The excellent matron, on learning their errand, had 
immediately brought to them a child, to whom she seemed ten- 
derly attached, but notwithstanding her affection for her, she 
told Mrs. Paley that, if the child pleased her, she should be most 
happy to have her adopted by those who would be to her, as her 
own parents. 

Little Ellen was a dark eyed child of four years old. She 
was, evidently, of a strong constitution, but the roses on her 
cheek had lately been withered by sickness, for she was just re- 
covering from the measles, and had not regained her accustomed 
health. It was during this illness, that she had especially endear- 
ed herself to the good mother of the institution, by her uniformly 
sweet temper and patient endurance. She had a warm, affec- 
tionate heart, and returned Mrs. Paley’s caresses with the sincer- 
ity and confidence of a child whose little heart is thirsting for 
the love of those, whom it may love, in return. She was very 
intelligent, and amused her friends with her curious questions and 
bright remarks. 

When they had spent some time with the little girl, the mat- 
tron conducted them over the institution. They saw a large 
number of children, but none who compared with Ellen. One 
little girl, however, attracted Mrs. Paley’s attention by the strong 
resemblance she bore to one of the children she had lost. This 
was so great, that on first seeing her, she was very much over- 
come, and afterward turned repeatedly to look at the little girl. 
She told her husband that she felt a great desire to transfer their 
choice to this little miniature of their lost darling, but the idea 
was a painful one to him, and he preferred Ellen, because she 
was so unlike their own children. In Mrs. Paley’s own mind, 
too, there was a conflict between sorrow and grief, on seeing her 
child’s image before her. So they abandoned all thoughts of 
any other than their first favorite, Ellen. They learned that this 
child, whose name was Maria Day, was the most intimate of E]- 
len’s little playmates, and one of whom she was very fond. 
They shared their food and playthings together, and were never 
so haopy as when they could separate themselves from the other 
children, and play by themselves. 

Ellen’s former history they learned. from the matron. It was 
sad and brief. Her mother was a very lovely woman froma very 
respectable family, in one of our New England villages. But 
the man she married was inferior to her,and when she moyv- 
ed with him, from her pleasant country home to the busy city, it 
was not to lead the happy life which she anticipated. 

For a year or two, he supported her by the trade which he 
followed, but finally, he deserted his wife and child, and went to 
sea, being too indolent to support them, and base enough to leave 
them to perish. ‘The mother lived but a few months, and little 
Ellen was taken by one of the directors of the Asylum, who had 
discovered their misery, and placed in this benevolent institu- 
tion. The father had never been heard from, and even if he 
should return, it was hardly probable that he would take any pains 
to find his deserted child. J 

Every day for a week, Mrs. Paley went tothe Asylum, always 
taking with her some little gift for Ellen, but nevertheless, rely- 
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for her coming, and would hardly allow her to leave. Mrs. 
Paley talked to her about her own home in the country, and told 
her how sweetly the birds sang there, and how beautifully the 
flowers bloomed in the garden and green-house. 

Finally, on the day of her last visit, she asked her if she would 
go home and live with her, and be her own little danghter. Ellen 
fairly jumped for joy at the idea, and wanted to go immediately 
and put on her bonnet. The matron had already prepared her 
things, and in a few minutes she kissed her motherly friend for 
the last time, gave all her playthings to Maria Day, and taking 
hold of Mrs. Paley’s hand, skipped through the yard to the gate, 
where the carriage waited to carry them away. 

Mrs. Paley’s residence was in a pleasant town, not many miles 
from the city connected with it bya railroad. At the depot, they 
met Mr. Paley who went home with them in the cars. Every 
thing that Ellen saw was new to her, and she amused her kind 
friends very much, by her innocent joy, so that it was hard to 
say which was the happiest, Ellen or her adopted father and 
mother, 

Many years passed over Ellen in her new abode, and each saw 








ma, how beautiful it is to perceigg that she was constantly con. 
doled with, and her wants apt by her fellow-sparrows—spar- 
rows of humanity and generous feeling they must have beep, 
Let mankind take the lesson. It is needless to say that the poor 
bird was let away.— Glasgow Courier. 
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AN UNPLEASANT SIGHT. 


While walking on the street not long since, we heard an out- 
cry ; and, on looking round, saw two girls some ten ycars old, 
one of which was screaming loudly. As we were doubting what 
caused her to scream in such a manner, she suddenly stopped 
crying, and fiew at the other girl, striking her violently with her 
hand, with a dexterity which showed that she was used to fight. 
ing. The girl that she was striking, quietly received a few 
blows, when she also became angry and began to strike. Such 
conduct in boys is very shameful; but when young girls fight 
each other, it is sad indeed, for it looks as though little angels 
had got into a quarrel! Let little girls that read Sabbath Schoo} 
papers and good books, never be so wicked and destitute of 
shame, as to beat one another. 
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AN AGED POOR MAN. 


One of the members of Christ’s flock was reduced to great 


| poverty in his helpless old age, and yet he never murmured. A 


her improving, in character and intellect. She was the chief | 


joy and comfort of her parents, and greatly admired by all the | 


neighbors and people of the village. Her novel history, and the 
circumstances under which she came to reside with Mrs. Paley, 
excited general interest, and many who had never seen her, had 
heard of the poor orphan and the kind Providence which had 
raised up friends for her, in the place of father and mother. 
Ellen knew not the difference, and the kind friends who called 
her their child she considered as really her parents. She seem- 
ed, however, to have some faint recollection of her former abode, 
and sometimes asked her mother where they used to live before 
they moved to their ““hew house,” as she called it. One morn- 
ing Mrs. Paley returned from the stores, where she had been pur- 
chasing a variety of articles, and Ellen a new doll, which she had 
procured among other things. When her father returned at 
night, Ellen ran to him, with outstretched hands, and holding up 
her doll, cried out, . 

“Look at my baby, papa, her name is Maria Day. Don’t you 
think that is a pretty name ?” 

This circumstance surprised her foster parents very much, for 
Ellen had never before mentioned the name of her former play- 
mate, and had apparently forgotten her. Now, it appeared, as if 
her name lingered behind in the child’s heart, like a faint and 
dying echo. 

It was Mrs. Paly’s wish that Ellen should never know the his- 
tory of her childhood, and the real relation which she sustained, 
but this intention was destined to be thwarted, and in a way 
which would have greatly injured the child’s character, if her 
foster mother had not interposed. When Ellen was about eight 
years old, a family moved into the neighborhood from the city. 
There were no children, but a little servant girl, about as large 
as Ellen. Mrs. Paley used sometimes to send to this house to 
buy fresh eggs, and on one occasion, she found it necessary to 
send Ellen, in the absence of the errand boy. She had been 
gone a long time, when she returned, weeping bitterly, and very 
much agitated. She threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
when she could speak, sobbed out. 

“You are my mother. I know you are, and I never used to 
live with that little servant girl.” 

Mrs. Paley tried to soothe the troubled child, and to draw from 
her the truth. She atlength learned, that Mrs. Williams, to whose 
house she had been sent, had told her, with malice which can 
hardly be conceived, that she had no father or mother, but that 
she was 4 poor child, and come’ from the Asylum. And then, 
Ellen said, she pointed to the little servant girl, who was clean- 
ing knives in the room, and told her that she was no better than 
Maria there, and she need not be above speaking to her, for they 
both came from the same place, and they used to be very loving, 
then. Mrs. Paley directly understood the truth, and, with great 
wisdom, she gave the affair a salutary direction. She did not 
attempt to conceal the truth, but she told Ellen that what Mrs. 
Williams had told her was quite true, but yet, instead of being 
angry and sinful when she thought of it, she must be the more 
grateful to her Heavenly Father for her pleasant honft and many 
blessings, when the child that she used to love was at hard ser- 
vice. ‘This was indeed, a bitter lesson for poor Ellen; but her 
naturally strong character was capable of receiving it, and from 
that time, although perhaps not as light-hearted, she became a 
more thoughtful and grateful child. 


M. L. 
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BENEVOLENT SPARROWS. 


For some time past, the workmen engaged in renovating the 
Glasgow Cathedral had observed an unusual concourse of spar- 
rows coming regularly to a hole in one of the slanting walls of 
the old Consistory Court, which is now being taken down, and 
holding a great a-do, “ cheeping and chirping,” and apparently 
feeding some birds within. For a brief space this was thought 
nothing of, as it was known the young brood were just about fly- 
ing, and it was imagined it might be some of these, not so strong 
as the others, which the parents were feeding. The meetings 
being continued, however, a gentleman in the neighborhood in- 
duced the men to get a ladder, and examine the cause of all 
those noisy doings ; when it was found that the female sparrow, 
after all her brood had left her, had got so warped about the leg 
with some of the threads composing her nest, that it was impos- 
sible for her to escape, the leg being considerably swollen by the 
attempts which she had made to effect it. In the above dilem- 





kind hearted neighbor who met him on the road, said to him, 
“You must be badly off. I cannot tell how you maintain your 
self and your wife ; and yet you are always cheerful.” “O, not 
so,” repled the old Christian, “ we are not badly off.’ We havea 
rich father, and he does not suffer us to want.” “ Your father 
not dead yet! he must be very old indeed.” “My father never 
dies, and he always takes care of me.” ‘I‘hat aged Christian was 
a daily pensioner on the providence of his merciful and cove- 
nant-keeping God. 


eee 


Conunprum.—Why is a woman going to church, like a wo- 
man going to get her son Benjamin a pair of shoes ? 
Because she is going to get benefitted. 
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THE PAPER KITE. 
Once on a time a paper kite, 
Was mounted to a wondrous height ; 
Where giddy with its elevation, 
It thus expressed its admiration :— 
“ See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple ; 
How would they wonder, if they knew 
All that a kite like me conld do! 
Were I out free, I'd take a flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their sight ; 
But ah! like a poor prisoner bound, 
My string confines me to the ground ; 
Could I but fly without a string, 
I'd brave the eagle’s towering wing ;” 
It tugged and puiled, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string—at last it broke! 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it. tried to soar away ; 
Unable tts own weight to bear, 
It fluttered downwards through the air; 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The winds soon plunged it in the tide. 
Ah! foolish kite, thou had’st no wing, 
How could’st thou fly without a string ? 
My heart replied, O Lord, I see 
How much this kite resembles mr, 
Forgetful that by thee I stand, 
Impatient of thy ruling hand; 
How oft I’ve wished to break the lines 
Thy wisdom for my lot assigns; 
How oft indulged a vain desire, 
For something more or something higher, 
And but for grace and love divine, 
A fall thus dreadful had been mine. 
[Christian Herald. 
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TO A CRICKET. 


Cheerful, little, chirping cricket! 
Thank you for your serenade! 

Gaily, lightly, all the evening, 
You, your fairy lute have played. 


In some corner, dark and lonely, 
All unseen, unfound you sing; 
By your merry music only 
Do we know you, happy thing! 
So should I the lesson treasure ; 
Lone like you, without a name, 
Sing my song for others’ pleasure, 
Caring not for praise or fame.—The Snow Drop. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


(> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 

{>> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half Cent 
piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourx’s Companion, for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 








NO SUPPER! 


Your little Companion, who complained some time ago of be- 
ing sent to bed without supper, has had frequent cause of con- 
plaint lately. ‘Those subscribers who have not paid for the pres- 
ent year, are requested to think of this hard usage, and send the! 
Dollar due to the Editor, the first opportunity. Post Masters are) 
authorized to give a Receipt for the money, and send it to the | 
Post Master in Boston, who will pay it to the Editor. 

N. Witu1s, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
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